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ABSTRACT 

Derek Halcott is the najor voice of the Caribbean 
naissance. His strength lies in the creative tension between the 
particularity of his Caribbean setting and the universalities of his 
theae and style. His stylistic influences and allusions resenble 
those of Donoe, Harvell, Yeats, Hopkins, Pound, Ransom, Spender, 
Lovell, and Graves, passages of his poetry resenble Eliot's 
*tprufrock** in parody, Thomas in tone, and Auden in satire. The 
constellation of thematic polarities is responsible for much of the 
creative pover in the poems of Halcott. Fundamental to all of them is 
Halcott*s understanding of the difference between the poles of the 
Hev Horld and the Old. Isolation is the most prominent of Halcott *s 
themes, the isolation of the individual in the modern world, the 
isolation of the Caribbean from the world's centers of culture and 
power, and finally the isolation from history that is inherent in the 
New Horld poet and his bitter optimism. (LL) 
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DEREK WALCOOT: POET OK TIIE NEW WORLD 



When it comes to delln£atlng the texts which make up the literary canon 



•f the dayi critics and teachers are sometimes capable of being as notoriously 



provincial as the stereotype of the American middle class* M«ny minds boggle 



slightly, for examploi at tho notion of a significant literature of the 



Caribbean* The images which we associate with those exotic islands are alto** 



gether frivolous « beautiful people frolicking on uncrowded beaches, posh hotels, 



colorful nightclubs, the luxury cruise ship standing in an emerald bay* There 



are natives there , of course i but they are primitives, emperatitious, lolling 



through their days in tropic torper, existing primeurily as background for our 



romantic vacations* For those with more social and political consciousness. 



the Caribbean is remembered to have been the scene of several riots and other 



incidents in recent years, arising from widespread social unrest over the 



failure of political independence to provide a naively expected prosperity* 



The rice of Black Nationalism in these islands has served as an informing 



point of contrast and comparison with the Black Power movement in tho United 



States* What has remained largely "Undiscovered" by us, however, is an astonish* 



ittg West Indian cultural and literary naissance during the past twenty-five 



years* 



It is not aiy purpose to define the scope and dimensions of this literary 



outpouring* Suffice it to say that in the poems and novels of George Lamming 



and Edward Brathwaite of Barbados, Samuel Selvon and V* S. Naipaul of Trinidad, 



Roger Mais and Andrew Salkey of Jamaica, and Wilson Harris and Martin Carter 



of Guyana, among many others, there awaits an exciting frontier for the 
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veatureotcid* Henry Swonzy, the British critic 9 gave ixmaeaourable Impetus 

t# this literature through hio BBC program "Caribbean Voices" from 19'i6 to 

His reading aloud of poems and storiea^ coupled with careful criticism^ 

gave badly needed recognition and encouragement to writers struggling against 

the "malarial ennervation"^ of their colonial status. Almost ten years ago 

Swanzy listed the crucial ingredients which made the West Indies, of all the 

Engli6h«-6pcaking world 

the place most suited for maintenance of a literary tradition* For 
real maintenance relies upon real development cmd to that almost every 
important factor in the Caribbean concpire6*#*the new social need for 
self-^consciousness, which politically teikes the form of Nationalism* 
the special need to communicate provided by small inlands* ••the racial 
stock ^f a potential writer is one of the richest in the world, providing 
wonderful chances of cross-fertilization. • .the self'-realization of a 
people through the acceptance and sublimation of the facts of slavery 
and the colour bar are the grand theme for tragedy and eventual triumph. 
There is all the colour* ••of a rich peasant life^ And^^ •there is ^ 
reverance for the word, preserved in a society still largely illiterate^^^^*^ 

It is within this context, then, that one may begin to speak of a contemporary 

literattire of the New Vorld^ However one may feel about the current state of 

letters in the United States, it is certainly difficult to construe our 

presently emerging literature as the expression of a New V/orld sensibility^ 

We have lived through too much in the past century and have been made old and 

tired by it^ All the more reason, then, to awaken to a unique and powerful 

poetic presence stranded in the gulf to our souths 

By wide consensus the major voice of the Qaribbean naissance thus far 

is that of Derek Walcott* Witness Chad Walsh in a recent review: 

In my avocation as a reviewer, I have learned to be chary of literary 
prophecies, but this time I will take my chances • I am convinced 
Derek Walcott is already one of the half-dozen most important poets 
now writing in English^ He may prove to be the best. 

As long ago as 1962 Robert Graves observed that Walcott "handles English with 

a closer understanding of its inner magic than most (if not any) of his 

L 

English-born con temper aries." Seldon Rodman, writing in the New York Times 



O affirms: 
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AficlonadoQ of Coribbetm writing have been aware for come timd that 
Dorek Walcott is tho first considerable Snglich^apeoking poet to emerge 
from the bonewhite Arcadia of tho old slovocracies* KoW| with the 
publication of his fourth book of verses ( The Gulf )Walcott's stature 
in the front rank of all contemporary poets using English should be 
apparent • 

Part of Mr* Walcott* s strength doubtless lies in the creative tension 

between the poxticularity of his Caribbean setting and the universalities 

of iiis themes and style* If the fact that he is a Vest Indian has rendered 

him an isolato from the literary establishments of London and New York^ it 

has at the saine time served him well as a point of aesthetic distance* Like 

the great nineteenth century Russian writers or^ more recently^ Boris Pastemajc 

(for whom he feels a great affinity) i Walcott has gained an enormous advantage 

from his position of being within, but not quite of, the central cultural 

tradition of his time* From his "hammock swung between Americas"^ he has been 

able to see more calmly and clearly and recreate more forcefully the complex 

realities of our agonized age, meanwhile finding within '^the maze of Modernism" 

7 

as Geoffrey Hartman has called it, his distinctive poetic voice which serves 

both to extend the tradition and to complicate it • 

In understanding Walcott's style, it is helpful to remember Janheinz 

Jahn's argument that Negri tude, the literary movement begun in Paris in 195^ 

by Senghor and Cesaire, should be seen as the successful revolt of Caliban, 

the colonial, whereby he broke out of the language prison of Prospero, the 

imperialist, "by converting that language to his own needs for self-expression*" 

According to Jahn, "the greatest achievement of Negritude /was/ that a genuine 

African feeling for life, and attitude to life, could be and was expressed in 

g 

a European language*" 

Walcott* 6 power as a New World poet lies in a comparable achievement* 
When he began to write, there was no West Indian literature* As he said, "If 
Q there was nothing, there was everything to be made* With this prodigious 
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ambition one began. What was given was "this English tongue I love." The 

•verwhelffling motivation was to master it« As Valcott saidi 

We recognized illiteracy for what it was, a defect, not tho attribute 
it ia now considered to be by revolutionciries* Language was earned | 
there was no se If «-con tempt, no vioion of revenge. .Thus^^gor the young 
poet... I there was no other motivation but knowledge**' 

Commentators on Walcott's early poems (his first volume was published when 

he was only eighteen years old), though astonished at the precotsity of his 

verbal pyrotechnics, were almost uniformly distressed by his imitativeness* 

But from our perspective it is clear that Walcott^s growth as a poet involved 

a systematic experimentation with the major lyric styles of the English 

tradition. In his first important collection. In a Green Ni.-yht; Poems 19^8-1960 

there are echoes, as R. J. Owens complained, "of almost everyone*"''"''" But in 

the first poem of that book, Walcott declares his intentions by assvuaing the 

voice of Eliot's Prufrock in brilliant parody and self-mockery: 

And my life, too early of course for the profound cigarette f 

The turned doorhandle, the knife turning 

In the bowels of the hours, must not be made public 

Until I have learnt to suffer 

In accurate iambics. 

I go, of course, through all the isolated acts. 

Make a holiday of situations, 

Straighten my tie and fix important jaws. 

And note the living images 

Of flesh that saunter through the eye. 

Again and again Walcott displays his mastery of various idioms. In his poem 

aibout the great fire which virtually destroyed his home town of Castries on 

the island of St. Lucia, he sings in the vibrant tones of Dylan Thomas: 

All day I walked abroad among the rubbled tales. 
Shocked at each wall that stood on the street like a liar, 
Loud was the bird-rocked sky, and all the clouds were-bales 
Torn open by looting and white in spite o.f the fire; 

Or he can. create Cin a poem called "A Country Club Romance") "the astringent 
nil 

lyricism" of W. H. Auden's satires 
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Laburnum-bright her hair 
Hor oyes were blue ns pond^i 
Her thighGi ao tanned and baroi 
Sounder than Govcrnaont bonda*** 



In"" addition Valcott explored the ^^jurnp and jivo** of the native Weat Indian apeechs 

^ Poopa, da^ was a fete* I mean it hud 

Free rum free whiaky and some fellars beating 
Pan from one of them band in Trinidad 
And everywhere you turn was people eating 
And drinking and don^t name roe but I think 
They catch his wife with two tests up the beach 
While he drunk quoting Shelley with "Each 
Generation has its angsti but we has none" 
And wouldn*t let a comma in edgewise. 
(Black ^iriTer chap, one of them Oxbridge guys*) 

With a conscious rejection of mere originalityi Walcott learned his crafty 

drawing upon all the strands of his heritage and seizing every possibility* 

DonnOf Marvelli Yeats, Hopkins, Pound, Ransom, Spender, Lowell, Graves, they 

are all there, and more,:as stylistic influences or through allusion* 

Paradoxically, in the mature Walcott an authentically original voice has 

emerged* 

In one of the final poems of In a Green Nifcht Walcott declares 
***I seek 

As climate seeks its style, to write 
Verse crisp as sand, clear aa sunlight , 



Cold as the curled wave, ordinary 
As a tumbler of island water; 



The idea is echoed in lines from the title poem of his most recent book. The 
Gulf: 

All styles yearn to be plain 
As life*-^^ 

Or again in this passage from "Hearing Forty" in the same volume: 
•.*your life bled for 

the household truth, the style past metaphor 
that finds its parallel however wretched 
in simple, shixiing lines, in pages stretched 
plain as a bleaching bedsheot under a gutter- 
ing rainspout, glad for the sputter 
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of occasional insight; you who foreoaw 
ombltlon aa a scaring meteor 
will fumble a damp catch i and smiling « settle 
for the dry wheezing of a dented kettle » 
for vision narrower than a louvre's gap»»» 

The vision is narrower only in the sense that it is grounded in greater 

concreteness* No doubt i Walcott^s style has developed la the general direction 

•f increased clarity and simplicity* The meters are tightly controlled; the 

lines closely packed i primarily by a verbal richness, an imaginative use of 

vocabulory that has always been Walcott*s special gift* Often the language 

is colloquial^ occasionally even dialecti but always it is dense and resonant 

with a fullness of sense which matches the fullness of sound* "Elizabethan" 

is the description which has come to mind in many of his readers* 

It is characteristic of Wrdcott^o New V/orld sensibility that his style 

is difficult to categorize* His range remains enormous^ but it is a range 

of emotion and tone^ as well as theme, rather than a range of imitative voices* 

The "style past metaphor" for which the poet strives is a Now World etyloi 

governed always by a quality of elation, a staggering, refreshing elation in 

possibility, the possibility of a man and his language waking to wonder in 

a world that is truly new* It iS| perhaps, §s mystery that the world is 

20 

ultimately seen, but the prerequisite for this vision is wonder* \Vhat 

finally constitutes Walcott's proper claim to the New World, what finally 

delivers him from colonial servitude into Independent consciousness is the 

forging of a language that goes beyond mimicry to an elemental naming of 

things with epiphanlc power* And what in large measure this entails, as 

Walcott himself has said, is "not new names for old things, or old names for 

21 

old things, but the faith of using the old names anew*" For such faith, 
surely wonder, again, is a prerequisite* 
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To Dpcak of fivlth la to novo fron otylo to tliono* A rcmru'kable 

conatollution of thonatlc polarltleo Xiao at the heart of • /ilcott^o poo'us 

and i3 Uoubtleoo rosponrtiblo for much of their cx'oativo pav/or( Ulnck and 

white 9 ol£»vo uud Lviator, poverty and plonty, d;optiom ojul ffdthf Imowlodgo 

ciid Inr.oconoo, hiotory (^nd njyth* l^indaisontul to thocn all io v.'olcott'ci 

undorntanding of t\w dif foronco betuoon t)io j^oloo of tho Hew .^orld and tho 

gld» Tho aiii^uiyh of tho How World, ito oxiotorico in irony, the bittornoao 

of ita ir*}ioritnuce of pru^t traditioim lico in tho ouapicion that tho How 

World can nover oftor all bo i^oradioul. Tho Kov/ ' orld bococoB the Old uorld 

whon it ccncludoa that it ia condojnnod to ropcat tho fato of tho Old liorld** 

Ito dooptiir iu to accept tho view of hiatory oo ori^jiccil Din* i«alcott rojccto 

thio pctmicdsm, cuj do Vhitcwm ond Noruda, two of the (yroatoat poota of tho 

Kow \.orld» Thoir viow of tho I^ovf v^orld is /.dmio. In thoir onornouc charity 

man ia not culpable but capable of wondor in hie oucond chance of ;»dent an 

i^on ho hinaolf cuct rrmlco, auot will, not in ii^noconco but from oxporionco 

of tho Old* lor linlcott the true litoratui'O of the I^ev/ world ia ahapod by 

a bittor opti:»dcQ» It io an optinica, a Joy which oprinco from wonder at 

ole;-outal aan in a world witliout ruina, and a bitteraosa which roraowbora his 

tireleoa otujiidity* To bo a poet in tho I^^w uorld la to wrestle witli cuch 
22 

tiU;jhty oppoaitea* Juut aa V.alcott D^ina^ed otyliaticnlly to break hia early 

boada(;o to tho fon^ of lAo jx)etic aaators and oioae the freedoc: to recreate 

tho v;orld by tho li^jht of liio personal vicion, oo Duat tho New ;.orld poet 

break frora any aervitudo to the ciuoo of hiotory, for that aervico leadn cnly 

to bitterneaa, recrimiuation, initation, and deapoir, a literature of rovenj^e 

written by tho doocendents of alavea, or a literature of rcoorae written by 

23 

the doocendonta of thoir ni'iatorot . 
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Tills ''bitter ©ptiraisra'* of the Mew "^.c-rld poet is rendered by V.'alcott in 

many different ways. Three oxai^ples fr©m his most recent collection of ixjems 

can illustrate. The first is entitled '^Blues" Eind ic written in an informal 

convereational toiie which prc\d.des a Btartling contrast to the verbal ricimess 

of most of VoJLcott^s work* It is notable, too, for its touch of humort v/horeby 

its terrifying subject matter — being beaten up in Greenwich Village because 

ho is not black enourjh is kept from being self-pitying. The note of 

innocence Is eraphosis^ed in the opening otenza, not only es it chtiracterizes 

the lyric voice and his li^^ht skin, but more crucially through the li{v:ht 

imogory which is subtly modulatad into a fcctival atmosphere and then ag^dn 

into a ^^Gaint^s" day. 

Those five or six younf; guys 

hunched on the stoop 

that ovon-}iot suminer nif;ht . 

whistled me over. Kico 

and friendly. So, I stop. 

MacDou^al or Christopher 

Street in chains of light* 

A £;;^:aaer feotival. Or r-o.ue 

saint's. X v/iusn't too iar froru 

horj>et but liot too bri,^lit 

for a rLi/,;i?r, :-ui(i not t-Qo dark* 

I fi. /ore-A we ware all 

one, woo, :ii.: :er, jew, 

besides, tliis v^asn't Coatral Pcirk* 

I'm cominj-j on too stron^;? You fi[ip.ire 

rif.htl Tiiey beat tivLa yellow nigger 

black and blue. 

The transition to the fijjht is abrupt, and the fei\r and pain are vividly 

portrayed ixi the next two stanzas, but concluding each stanza are the simple ^ 

incontrovertible terns by which one endures: 

1 did nothing* They foxxc^t 

each other, really* Life 

gives them a few kicks, 

that's all* The spades, the spicks* 

And: 

It's no tiling really. 
Q They won't get enough love* 
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'ITio fiiaol Gtansa ourrjaariaoo tho X'ich blosad of pixixi^ concreto fact^ fr.oral 

GrabiviCLencoi and conii^c (huii^an) ouffercaice which ia tho blueos 

You lOTiOW they v;ouldn»t Jdll 
you« Just play in;* roughs 
likcj youn^ Ancrica will. 
Gtill, it tau:;ht me aor;20tidns 
about lovoi^^^ If it* 3 ao tou^h^ 
for^;;at it*"^ 

A more mutod fom of toaticiony to the cpirit of bit tor optimian la found 

iix Vi vignette called '^li'aohinrjton*-* V/ith pawox*ful iro:iy ho capturoa tho 

contrcijliactiona of tho city, capsuliiig "tho carnG3t» tiltoU face of Pretiidont 

Johnoon/wincing with concern*' and "our child's uxBh for tlie rrK)on,^* in preparation 

for a dovfiiitatiris finolo v;l':ich mor^rou tho poet^e wonder at tho boautioa of 

tho city in auta"Da (rather than tho cherry- bloaooa Gpring one QiG^t exi^oct) 

Vfith thQ taai^tyro of tho Viot Uan vart 

while borjbs of Liunuxc burot bolow ray iidndow 

and the live oaito catch firo^ 

and safxz'on boechoo, pay 

Ga a i3uddhiot*3 robeOf 

chorredt 

drop their ra^Oi naked* ^^"^ 
Valcott'o ucuto Gonoitivity to tho raonil aignificcoico of place and landacapo 
onablo him horo, as in r^oct of hi» pooraa about the Ci;iribb0an aet^dngf to 
oroato ^'significaat fom" in tho C205t radical fior*sc, tho phycjic/Jl and olorncntal 
io naraod and endowed ulth nseaningi forci ccjart^'oa fro.Ti t}io intD(rration of imago $ 
cniotioni and thour;ht# It is tho forca of all (iroot i^oeti'y^ roaonunt but 
controlledi brilliantly wetaphoric but atunnin^ly concrete* 

A final oxanple ia affordod ua in '^Cruaoe'o Journal ono of tho Hoot 
poroonal of '^riilcott'o poomtt. Hot in the beach houoe on the north east ootict 
of Trinidad^ whore ho doea mat of hia writinjt tho pooa is a coiaplox 
Ksditation by the j>oot uron hio life'o work* Aa eia(^raph from ivobinx^on 
Cirueoo ostabliolioo tho thoraoj 
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I lockod now upon tho world o:^ a thin{; rostoto, v/hich I had ^at^u.rii; 
to do witht no oxpectation froLi, und| indeed no clcr»iroQ atout* In 
a wordf I had nothinr; ir.Jeod to do witU it, noj? wa^j ovor liko to havo; 
oo I thou;;ht it lookoci axi V-/0 coy porhapo look uix>ii it hei-onfter, yis#, 
£U3 a place I had lived in but wi:u3 cor:^o out of it; and voll r/.i:.^ht I 
oayt ao Fathor Abrtiha'a to lUvoSf •Batwoen no arid thoo io a ijt'oat 
fixod. • 

Isolation ia tho Ci03t prominent of Walcott'tt theaoOf the iGolation of the 
individual in tlao modom wx*ld, tho isolation of tho Cfiiribbean from tho 
wrld*« centero of culture and i)Ower, arid fin^illy tho isoltAtion fron Iiicstory 
that in inliereiit to tho How V;orld poot and his bitter optiniisa^ />,nd from 
thio isolation m\d doprivationt t)\o poot tollo us 

■ cfiwo our firat book, our prof fine Gcnooia 

whoae Adata 3po«:i:xj that prosa 
which, blesairic> ooaso cea«z*ock, Gtortlcfi; itaelf 

with poetry* G Kurprioe, 
in u £jreoa world, or^o without raetaphora.*.'^ 

Though it io a lonely world, VJ&lcott ot lust accepts th^ iuolation of hi© 

archipelAaOf for thero ho can learn to rjhapo "whbro notiiing was/ the laiiguage 

27 

of a raco»" Trie poow concludeo with an invitation to tho wondor of tho 
Kov/ \.orld: 

••♦all of US 

yoiJvrn for tuooo far^taoioa 
of iimoccnco, for our fnith'e arrested phaoo 

vhon the clear voice 
_ startled itaolf csayiiijf; 'v/atot*, hoavont Christy. ' _ 

JioardiM/; cuch horoiiios as 
God'o loriOlincsiS rrxivea in UIq crafille^t creaturoc*^ 
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